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Twenty-three special education teachers and 13 
special education student teachers rated 16 teacher competencjes 
according to their importance. Results indicated that ,teachers were © 
able to rate competencies, and -that there was practically no !- 
disagreement in ratings between practicing special educators and 
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ABSTRACT:' Validation of Competencies in a CBTE Educational Assessments Course 


a ’ Although Competency Based Teacher Education is rapidly becoming an 


‘ expected teacher education procedure, there has been little study of CBTE. 


Primarily,. in most courses of study there Hier been 1itidte attempt to validate 

the eoupdeencten stated as being pdeecHanys Although there are several procedures 

that one could \use to validate competencies, the present study simply waked 

‘present teachers, and student teachers, to rate the importance of stated competencies 

ina Special Education course in Educational Assessmeits. = = ae 
Results indicated that teachers were able to rate comnebunn bas and that 

there was practically no disagreement in ratings between practicing special 

educators and student teachers. All competencies.slisted were rated as being at 


J , ’ 
least desirable and helpful or above. Thus, competencies. previously listed were 


ry 


found to be rated as important by practicing special educators. 


we, , 


+ 


: Validation of Competencies in a CBTE 


: Educational Assessments Course ' . 
7 * ? 
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‘ e PanpSrency Based Teacher Education (CBTE) is now being accepted as a vital 
| teacher education procedure, Burke (1976) Feported that: between 1958 and 1976 
the tail of suai education ‘prograna espousing a CBTE approach had grown from 
40 to over 400. Support for CBTE has evidently not, been so much research-based 
as being an wiesnative to meet increasing demands for accountability, relevance, - 


‘and cost effectiveness (Rosner and Kay, 1974) ./ The concept has, now, been 2 4 


enthusiastically received as being "one of the most influential and important 


Py de LET ut 
developments.\.' - to advance the process of schooling (Rosner and Kay, 1974: 


290). , , ; 


. 


Broad professional acceptance, howevery. does not tean that sartatie questions 
do not exist concerning CBTE. Signi Ftonnt questions surrounding ° CBTE involve 
the specification of necesgary competencies. Who decides what the essential — of 
competencies should be, and who decides whether these are the most important skills 
to attain (Edgar and Neel, 1976)? One judgement that can be made, at least ° | 
J ; initially, is that the most important judges of necessary competencies are ° he 
practitioners-- teachers wheaiew are finding nat what was helpful and what was . 


/ 


incomplete in their own professional preparation programs. ge / i 
Unfortunately, most sets of competencies listed in a CBTE -program have had 
hy 

little study regarding their validity. Burke and Cohen (1977) state that the 

; a j / 


final list of competencies is usually decided by the trainer based on fhe 
ae / 
SeRpnrCES that are at hand. This may be the most effecient precefure available, _ 


e « 


mee there is no guarantee that it is the most valid. 


} 


‘ . 
The present study. was undertaken so that practitioners could rate the 


ad 


value of competencies listed in one course at Tennessee Parhactogteal University, 


Subjects. . oe ty. . ” 


e saladevadiats Special Education course in Educational Assessment. Original 
‘ ' ’ ’ ® 
competencies listed for this course were.decided in 4 rather typical way (Burke 


and Gohen, 1977), by agreement among the Special Education faculty after informal 


appraisal of teachers and recognition of available resources (Institutional 


Notification. e ‘es 1976). This course was particularly relevant for such a study 


because of the controversies surrounding assessment itself. 
a 


Although formal assessment of the child who receives special education 


services has traditionally been done by someone other than the teacher, teachers 


° 


are assuming greater responsibility for education decision making (Gillespie 


and Sitko, 1976). ‘Thus, teachers are the ones who decide the usefulness of 
assessment information. There is considerable arguement, though, relative to 


both what the assesament process should be i what clagicstic information is 


the most important to woliecr. (MacGinitie, 1974) « The present study austinad 
\, ‘ 
chat: the current Brenan any: is the ‘best judge of important gesessnent skills 


and itratecten, i 
i : re >h 
2 Method 3 : 
t \ — 


. 
‘ 


Tw@ groups. of practitioners were ‘selected for this study. Group 1 was 4 


‘ ehenguety Deve) apeptal education teachers in .the Upper Ginbertatd District 


~ 


University and: who had been viewed by ee faculty as having skills in 


« é 
who had completed an Bdicational Assessments course at Tennessee Technological 


educational assessment (n=30). Group 2 was all student: teachers in. Special 


Education from Pannsdaen” Technological University during apEag Quarter, 1577" 


o we 


(n=18). ‘Mean number-years' teaching experience for present ceacttee was 4s and 


4 ‘ 
eleven had completed a Master's degree. Twenty-three were teaching in resource 


or rs 


me . : . ae 
v0 28 
: 


> . \ . i” 
~ rooms and seven a self-contained classes. Of the student teachers, thirteen .+ 


were in resource ine and five were in ‘self-contained classes. 
‘ ' 


Procedures. m4 . on < 
During Ssviue Gutter, 1977, Seiecntpes! were nailed to all subjects in 
the study siapli asking them to rate each of the 16 competencies listed on a 
5-point seate, as to the degree it should be stressed. A rating of "5" indicated 7 
_avvital and essential caapeteneys a rating of "1" indicated a useless and value- 
less competency. Halibenus mailing and phone calls weré placed to teachers who 


did not return the initial questionnaire. Visits and announcements in seminars 


were used as reminders to the student teachers. 


Results. : | ) 
Questionnaires were completed and Kepuenea by 76% of the present special 
eee teeatiebs (n=23) and oY of the student teachers (n=13). Results by 
F item are presented in Table I. Bach item had a mean rating ‘above 3.0 among 
both study samples. The rating was above 4.0 on 63% of the items. For no item 


was there a significant difference between ratings of student teachers and 


ratings of in-field special education teachers. 5 _ 
\ 


Insert Table I. About Here 

Items with a grand mean between 3.0 and 4.0, that is, scontiencten which 
‘are desirable and helpful, and which should be discussed but not stressed, were : 
items 1, 5, 8, 11, 12, and 13. These items del more with necessary background 
knowledge than actual practice. Both spacial education teachers and student 
teachers evidently recognized some need for background knowledge but indicated 
a need for more stress on Nani on" kinds of skills. By looking at the four 
items with a grand mean of 4.5 or above- items 6, ‘7, 9, and 16-- one can see that 
the sienntanetne felt to be most useful are the decision making and performance . x 


i.) 


) 


\ _— S yo 
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* ranked highest, item 16, indicates that teachers recognize the aie ce of. 


i 


- 


items which definitely show the study samples’ emphases. In fact, the item 


4 « 


assessment is that it should lead to saci plan. 


: € Conclusions © ee 
e : ‘ oe ; 


Results of this study indicate that teachers are willing to havé some 


“involvement with program development ald evaluation at a university (notes on 


returned questionnaires definitely bore this out) and that they are ready to 


re * ’ 
judge course’ hs In a CBTE teacher education program, for specific 


competencies in Shecial Educatign assessment, both present teachers and student 


teachers indicated a need for background information. They both more strongly 


/ 


’ . . \ % 
desired; though, "hands on" practical work. The university teacher educator 
ae te . ? 


_thus faces the challenge of finding ways to communicate background, material in 


a most practical kind of way. This can be a formidable task. 
. 4 


; qpAnother conclusion, and a relatively frustrating one, lies in the fihding ‘ 
that all items were at the4upper end of the scale. No items received a SORES. | ‘i 
rating as being helpful but not important, nor useless and waiagieeay The fact 
at there were no discriminating items is : positive indicator to the present , \ 
pect education preparation program. On the other hand, it could alge indicate 


that ego NS 


program restricts 


‘uement of those who have been students in a teacher education 
tm from-honestly criticizing that program. 


mabe a criticism of the study design itself. Although 


A third conclusion m 

~ a ° 
a satisfactory number of responsddyyas returned, it was disappointing that the 
number of responses was not t greater-— espdital ly after much effort, at followup 


was undertaken. pattes. this is a result of using “# Yeatioonaire format, 


Teachers are presently burdened with a large amount of paper work, Pee 


form for them to complete may simply be asking too much. Lack of any really 


discriminating items in this:study may have resulted from using a Likert-type , 


'gcale. Conceivably, more discrimination could have been built in by using:some . 


‘ / 
” / 


modification of a Q-sort or other forced-rank technique. 


Two important points were apparent from the results of this study. A: 


CBTE course, at least the Special Education course in Educational Assessment, 


needs to put most emphasis on practical applications: Practitioners feel that 
. ; ) , 
background history, terminology, development, and so on should have less 


_ emphasis. Also, this study indicated that special educators in the ffjeld and 


student teachers are quite similar in their attitudes concerning necessary. ,», y 


ad 
assessment competencies. - \ 
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Table I. Ratings of Competencies, by Special Education Teachers and Student Teachers 


Competency Items 


%, The Prospective Teacher ’ @ Grand 
, Shall Be Atle To: - Mean sd Mean 
i a ' 
1, Demonstrate knowledge of the, Group 1* 3077 _ Lelie Sa. 4 
evaluation process outlined in 3297 . 
Yas, Reamqunes Assessment Plan. . Group 2 4.31 85 
2. Demonstrate knowledge of ' ” Group Z 4.39 * 072 
definitions, characteristics, . hehd 
and components of screening, Group 2 4.69 63 
assessment, and verification. 
3. Demonstrate knowledge of the , Group 1 hel7 1.03 
function and composition of a e h.03 
multidistiplinary team. Group 2 3-77 1.09 \ 
le Demonstrate knowledge of the Group 1 3.86 1.13 ’ 
meaning of testing and related . ‘4 4.03 
terms. Group 2 4.31 15 ‘ 
5. Define terminology and discuss Group 1 3209 090 
statistical procedures used in 3025 
standardized test development. Group 2 3.5k 88 
6. Select appropriate tests to Group 1 4.48 09D . ‘ 
assess pupil performance in a ‘ 455 
' given content or skill area. Group 2 4.69 063 
ie 
7. Demogstrate the ability to Group 1 448 095 
administer criterion and norm ; . ' 4.53 
referenced tests to\determine a Group 2 4.62 «65 


child's level of functioning and 
strengths and weaknesses in social, 
academic, cognitive, motor, self-= 
help, and other areas. 


10 


~ ae 


8. Demonstrate knowledge of the 
. contents and use of testing 
manuals. 


9. Demonstrate the ability to 
analyze a test protocal for the 
purpose of gaining information 
concerning a child's strengths 
and weaknesses. 


10, Articulate in writing the 

- strengths and weaknesses of a 
particular child's skills in areas 
of academic, social, mtor, 
perceptual, and self-help skills 
from information secured by 
testing. 


li. Discuss the differences in’ 
standardized, norm-referenced , 
and criterion-referenced tests. 
In addition, the student will 
cite advantages and disadvantages 
of each, the proper use of each, 
and the type(s) of scores 
derived from each. ° 


_ 12. Demonstrate the ability to 
formate a criterion-referenced 
test which will enable the 
teacher to gain information about 
a child's ability in a specific 
area. 


13. Demonstrate knowledge of the 


correct procedures for development 


of certain types of criterion- 
referenced items. 


eo? 
(Table 1. cont.) . *. 


Group 1 
Group 2 


_ Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 1 
Group 2 


Group 1 
Group 2 


3.78 
kas 
beh 


469 


4.35 
4.23 


3017 
3262 


87 


290 
80 


091 
87 


3033 


3.57 


a 
(Table 1. cont.) 

- 1h. Demonstrate ability to Group 1 gl. 
interpret reports ahd results hen 4.29 | 
from measurement.on children’ Group 2 Ai6 078 | 
(@ege, medical reports, psycho- ~3 Se 
logical studies, diagnostic tests). 


15. Demonstrate the ability to eas 1 4.33 80 ; 
integrate diagnostic assessment . . 4.32 
information into. concise state- Greup 2 ke 31 85 | 
ments concerning the child's | 
performance. | : 
16. Develop a basic plan for - Group 1 4.83 065 
remediation of a child's specific * ye 81 
5 Pa aeseagee: ‘Group 2 _ 4.77 oljh 
. ‘ E ' 
*Group 1 = Special Education teachers ‘ 
Group 2 = ‘Student teachers in Spaniel Education oe 
ate ALL Group 1 = Group 2 differences nonsigntticant at the .05 level * 
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